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INTRODUCTION 



This second volume of selected readings is designed to 
accompany Video Conferences 5-9 in the series Restructuring to 
Promote Learning in America's Schools . This part of the series 
addresses a number of key issues concerning the kinds of 
decisions schools must make to conceptualize and successfully 
mount restructuring. The underlying theme is that a new vision 
of learning requires us to develop a different learning 
environment. This new conception of schools is not, however, 
driven by the search to discover the single best model. Rather, 
as is suggested throughout this video series, restructured 
schools must be created via broad-based collaborative action at 
the local school site. In short, local needs and context must be 
integrated with knowledge about successful practices as plans for 
restructuring are developed. 

The readings in this volume explore several key issues in 
school restructuring: the need to broaden our conception of 

schooling to develop schools as learning communities, as we 
define new roles for students, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and community resources; the need to articulate the way to begin 
and sustain restructuring, as well as the content of 
restructuring; the need to reconfigure the role that staff 
development can play in both initiating and supporting 



We wish to acknowledge the work of Jan Bakker, Julia Hall, Marianne 
Kroeger, Cheryl May, and Lenaya Raack in preparing and editing this 
volume. 
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restructuring activities; and the need to rethink the ways that 
the learning setting can work effectively for at-risk students. 

We do not want to suggest that these readings are sufficient 
for successful school restructuring. They have been selected 
because they complement the video series and raise significant 
guestions that ought to be resolved at the local level. To date, 
there is no concensus concerning the best way(s) to restructure 
schools. Thus, as you read these articles you should be thinking 
about (1) how they connect to your own setting and (2) in a 
broader context, how they might help in framing your own thinking 
about restructuring in new and productive ways. 

William T. Pink 
Donna Sederburg Ogle 
Beau Fly Jones 
July 1990 
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VIDEO CONFERENCE 5 



SCHOOLS AS LEARNING COMMUNITIES 



One of the major themes of this video series is that schools 
must change in fundamental ways to facilitate a different 
learning environment. Such a restructuring must include 
different roles for students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents. It also demands that schools look outward to embrace 
the varied and rich skills to be found in their wider community. 

Each of the seven readings in this section explores ideas 
about rethinking roles and structures that would result in 
schools becoming more fully integrated with the communities they 
serve. As you read these pieces, you should ask to what degree 
these ideas could be useful to the restructuring of your own 
classroom, school, and district. 

John W. Gardner (1989) discusses how the meaning of 
community has changed in recent years. He notes that as the 
world has changed so, too, have the demands on our concept of the 
"traditional" community. In defining a new conception of 
community, Gardner discusses eight characteristics that need 
attention. He notes that fragmentation (of both the problem 
definition and solution) is a major problem and argues that 
several sectors (e.g., the city, the workplace, the school, and 
the church) need to work together as a broad-based and caring 
community to solve problems that are highly interactive. 

Betty Harris James (1989) reports on two efforts to mount 
collaborative projects "designed to involve parent-community 



This report is 



groups in educational improvement projects." 
informative because it underscores the importance of context as 
new roles and expectations are negotiated. James reports on the 
concerns urban parents have about their schools and the types of 
collaborative community structures that would best address these 
concerns. This analysis suggests an agenda for schools in 
developing themselves as learning communities (e.g., "stages of 
increasingly complex levels of interaction . . . which move 

toward the final product — a comprehensive, collaborative model 
involving parents and community members and relevant provider 
agencies") . 

The Heartland Center for Leadership Development (1988) piece 
develops the concept of the interdependablity of the school and 
its community for rural schools. It emphasizes that the idea of 
community development (economically, politically, 
psychologically, etc.) can be employed to "improve the current 
education of their high school students . " Twenty characteristics 
of productive and healthy rural communities are noted. Included 
are several activities that would help the restructuring effort 
in all schools (e.g., emphasis on quality in business and 
community life, participatory approach to community decision- 
making, acceptance of women in leadership roles, and strong 
belief in and support for education) 

C. William Brubaker (1988) provides some insight into how 
the recent concept of the school as a focus for broad-based 
community activity can take advantage of rehabbing and new 
building. Actualizing "learning as a lifelong process," argues 
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Brubaker, requires us to bring education, recreation, cultural 
enrichment, and human services together under one roof. 

Joyce L. Epstein (1987) reports on a study of parental 
involvement in Maryland schools. She reports that teacher 
leadership in involving parents in school activities is a 
critical factor for success — more important than parental 
education. After noting five different types of parent 
involvement "that contribute to a comprehensive program of school 
and family partnerships," Epstein discusses ten ways that states 
can facilitate such collaborative action (e.g., write a policy 
that outlines and discusses that state's commitment to parental 
involvement; support master teacher, mentor or lead teachers or 
other career ladder programs to build a cadre of specialists in 
the use of parent involvement; and support the development of 
programs for special populations of parents) . These activities 
suggest an agenda for schools in mobilizing parent involvement 
activities. Epstein concludes by noting that (a) parent 
involvement must be the concern of several groups, not just 
parents, (b) a structure must be created to facilitate such 
programs, and (c) groups need to work cooperatively over a 
sustained period of time to make the programs more than symbolic. 

William H. Denton (1989) elaborates on several themes 
mentioned earlier in building a case for a holistic approach to 
youth issues such as dropping out of school and illiteracy. In 
arguing that we must view learning as a continuum from youth to 
adult education, and that problems of individual development 
cannot be separated from "the family, and the larger network of 
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socializing influences," Denton suggests that the real issue 
"becomes one of empowering local mediating structures once again 
for their traditional role." He makes three observations: we 

must work to enable the local community systems, especially the 
family, to perform their assigned functions; we must work to 
strengthen community mechanisms for coordination and integration; 
and we must devolve power down to the units making up these 
interconnecting systems. 

Finally, the newspaper article by Ellen Graham (1990) 
describes the beginnings of the Corporate/Community School in 
Chicago, Illinois. The private, year-round, tuition-free school, 
housed in a predominantly black neighborhood, provides an 
experimental setting for thinking about different roles for 
students, teachers, administrators, parents, and the corporate 
community. 

These readings raise a number of interesting questions: 

. In what ways do the ideas about community presented in these 
readings connect to my own setting? 

. How seriously have these ideas about community been explored in 
my school and district? 

. What new roles (for students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents) and structures to support these roles are desirable in 
my school and district? 

. In what ways can a dialogue about the school as a learning 

community be initiated and sustained in my school and district? 
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Building Community 

by John W. Gardner 




We know that where community exists 
it confers upon its members identity, a 
sense of belonging, and a measure of 
security. It is in communities that the 
attributes that distinguish humans as so- 
cial creatures are nourished. Communi- 
ties are the ground-level generators and 
preservers of values and ethical systems. 
The ideals of justice and compassion are 
nurtured in communities. The natural 
setting for religion is the religious com- 
munity. 

The breakdown of communities has 
had a serious disintegrating effect on the 
behavior of individuals. We have all ob- 
served the consequences in personal and 
social breakdown. The casualties stream 
through the juvenile courts and psychia- 
trists’ offices and drug abuse clinics. There 
has been much talk of the breakup of the 
nuclear family as a support structure for 
children. We must remind ourselves that 
in an earlier era support came not only 
from the nuclear family but from extended 
family and community. The child moved 
in an environment filled with people con- 
cerned for his future — not always con- 
cerned in a kindly spirit, but concerned. A 
great many children today live in environ- 
ments where virtually no one pays atten- 
tion unless they break the law. 

We have seen in recent years a troub- 
ling number of very successful, highly 
rewarded individuals in business and 
government engage in behavior that 
brought them crashing down. One expla- 
nation is that they betrayed their values 
for some gratification they couldn’t resist 
(e.g., money, power, sensual pleasure). 
Another possible explanation is that they 
had no values to betray, that they were 
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among the many contemporary individu- 
als who had never had roots in a frame- 
work of values, or had tom loose from 
their roots, tom loose from their moor- 
ings. Shame, after all, is a social emotion. 
Individuals who experience it feel that 
they have transgressed some group stan- 
dard of propriety or right conduct. But if 
they have no sense of membership in any 
group, the basis for feeling ashamed is 
undermined. And there is an African 
proverb, “Where there is no shame, there 
is no honor.” 

In World War II studies of soldiers in 
combat, the most common explanation 
given for acts of extraordinary courage 
was “I didn’t want to let my buddies 
down.” Reflect on the number of indi- 
viduals in this transient, pluralistic soci- 
ety who have no allegiance to any group, 
the members of which they would not 
want to let down. 

We know a great deal about the circum- 
stances of contemporary life that erode 
our sense of community. And we are 
beginning to understand how our passion 
for individualism led us away from com- 
munity. But so far there has been very 



little considered advice to help us on the 
road back to community. Many of us are 
persuaded of the need to travel that road 
and have no doubt that it exists; but find- 
ing it will require that we be clear as to 
what we’re seeking. We can never bring 
the traditional community back, and if we 
could it would prove to be hopelessly 
anachronistic. 

The Characteristics of Community 

The traditional community was homo- 
geneous. We live with heterogeneity and 
must design communities to handle it. 

The traditional community experienced 
relatively little change from one decade to 
the next and resented the litde that it did 
experience. We must design communities 
that can survive change and, when neces- 
sary, seek change. 

The traditional community commonly 
demanded a high degree of conformity. 
Because of the nature of the world we live 
in, our communities must be pluralistic 
and adaptive, fostering individual free- 
dom and responsibility within a frame- 
work of group obligation. 

The traditional community was often 
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unwelcoming to strangers and all too ready 
to reduce its communication with the 
external world. Hard realities require that 
present-day communities be in continu- 
ous and effective touch with the outside 
world, and our system of values requires 
that they be inclusive. 

The traditional community could boast 
generations of history and continuity. Only 
a few communities today can hope to 



If they have no sense of 
membership in any group , the 
basis for feeling ashamed is 
undermined. 



enjoy any such heritage. They must con- 
tinuously rebuild their shared culture, must 
consciously foster the norms and values 
that will ensure their continued integrity. 

In short, much as we cherish the thought 
of the traditional community, we shall 
have to build anew, seeking to reincarnate 
some of the cherished values of the old 
communities in forms appropriate to 
contemporary social organization. 

Most Americans who endorse the idea 
of community today have in mind com- 
munities that strive to exemplify the best 
of contemporary values, communities that 
are inclusive, that balance individual free- 
dom and group obligation, that foster the 
release of human possibilities, that invite 
participation and the sharing of leadership 
tasks. 

A glance at the contemporary scene 
reveals diverse kinds of community. Most 
familiar to us are territorially bounded 
communities such as towns, suburbs, 
neighborhoods, and so on, but we must 



look also at other kinds of community. 

Some congregations create what I re- 
gard as genuine communities though their 
members may be scattered over a large 
metropolitan area. The workplace may 
constitute a community even though it 
draws its members from a wide area. Some 
of the smaller professional and academic 
fields and some religious orders are com- 
munities even though they may be very 
widely dispersed geographically. Some 
public schools are communities in the best 
sense of the word while others are simply 
geographical locations where young 
people spend a certain number of allotted 
hours performing required activities. The 
same appears to be true of congregations. 
Some are authentic communities, others 
are simply locations where unconnected 
people come together on Sunday. The 
same contrasts may be found in the 
workplace. 

Wholeness and Belonging 

In seeking to explain such differences 
one is driven to think analytically about 
the ingredients or characteristics of com- 
munity. I shall list eight ingredients. The 
reader is invited to add to the list or define 
the ingredients in other ways. The impor- 
tant thing at this stage is to get past the 
generalized idea of community to an under- 
standing of what conditions or circum- 
stances make it real. In order to focus my 
study I chose four areas for special atten- 
tion — the city, the woricplace, the school, 
and the church. I shall draw examples 
from all four, trying not to confuse the 
reader in the process. 

Wholeness incorporating diversity. A 
community is obviously less of a commu- 
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nity if fragmentation or divisiveness ex- 
ists — and if the rifts are deep it is no 
community at all. Schools in which fac- 
ulty and students carry on a kind of trench 
warfare, congregations divided into 
cliques, cities in which people of diverse 
ethnic origins form mutually hostile groups 
— these are obviously not healthy com- 
munities. 

We expect and want diversity, and there 
will be dissension in the best of communi- 
ties. But in vital communities, coopera- 
tion, compromise, and consensus-build- 
ing will be widely shared pursuits. In the 
best circumstances such communities will 
have instruments and processes for con- 
flict resolution. Some cities have created 
special boards to deal with disputes be- 
tween groups of citizens. Others have 
interracial councils and provisions for 
citizens from one segment of the commu- 
nity to know and work with citizens from 



other segments. Healthy communities 
respect diversity but seek common ground 
and a larger unity. 

I have long advocated that in cities, 
leaders from all segments of the commu- 
nity come together in networks of respon- 
sibility to set goals and to tackle the city’s 
most pressing problems. The community 
has a better chance of achieving whole- 
ness if local government collaborates 
closely and continuously with private 
sector institutions, profit and nonprofit. 

The skills necessary to the resolution of 
group conflict should be taught in both 
high school and college. All men and 
women in positions of leadership, gov- 
ernment, or private sector, should be 
schooled in dispute resolution and all of 
the antipolarization arts. 

A shared culture. The possibility of 
wholeness is considerably enhanced if the 
community has a shared culture; i.e., 
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shared norms and values. If the commu- 
nity is lucky (and fewer and fewer are), it 
will have a shared history and tradition. It 
will have symbols of group identity, its 
“story,” its legends, and heroes. Social co- 
hesion will be advanced if the group’s 
norms and values are explicit. Values that 
are never expressed are apt to be taken for 
granted and not adequately conveyed to 
young people and newcomers. The well- 
functioning community provides many 
opportunities to express values in relevant 
action. If it believes, for example, that the 
individual should in some measure serve 
the community, it will provide many op- 
portunities for young people to engage in 
such service. 

To maintain the sense of belonging and 
the dedication and commitment so essen- 
tial to community life, members need in- 
spiring reminders of shared goals and 
values. A healthy community affirms it- 
self and builds morale and motivation 
through ceremonies and celebrations that 
honor the symbols of shared identity and 
enable members to rededicate themselves. 
This doesn’t mean that they suppress in- 
ternal criticism or deny their flaws. 

One or another form of education about 
the community, its history, and its pur- 
pose is necessary to introduce young 
people to the shared past and present. 

“We” and “They” 

Good internal communication. Mem- 
bers of a well-functioning community 
communicate freely with one another. One 
of the advantages of the small group is that 
frequent face-to-face communication is 
possible. In large systems (cities, corpora- 
tions) much conscious effort is needed to 



keep the channels of communication open 
among all elements of the system, and to 
combat the “we-they” barriers that im- 
pede the flow. 

There must be occasions when mem- 
bers gather, there must be meeting spaces. 
In cities or neighborhoods there must be 
organizations willing to serve as meeting 
grounds. 

Whatever the type of community, 
people have to believe that they can have 



In vital communities 
cooperation , compromise, and 
consensus-building will be 
widely shared pursuits. 



their say. Between manager and worker, 
governing body and citizens, teacher and 
students, pastor and parishioners, there 
must be honest and open two-way com- 
munication. Each must understand what 
the other needs and wants. 

In cities, much of the communication 
will be through the media. Civic leaders 
and institutions must urge the media 
toward responsible coverage, but it is a 
mistake to depend entirely on such urg- 
ing. Leaders should create an informa- 
tion-sharing network among a wide vari- 
ety of institutions and organizations. 
Maximum use should be made of institu- 
tions that can serve as neutral conveners 
— e.g., community foundations, commu- 
nity colleges, universities, churches. A 
community is strengthened if there are 
occasions (celebrations, retreats, outings, 
etc.) on which extensive informal interac- 
tion is possible. 

Caring, trust, and teamwork. A good 
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community nurtures its members and 
fosters an atmosphere of trust. They both 
protect and give a measure of autonomy to 
the individual. There is a spirit of mutual- 
ity and cooperation. Everyone is included. 

Such attitudes make it possible to work 
together on necessary common tasks. 
Undergirding the teamwork is a widely 
shared commitment to the common good, 
an awareness by all that they need one 
another and must pool their talent, energy, 
and resources. There is a feeling that when 
the team wins everybody wins. Tasks that 
require the sharing of skills and resources 
foster the habit of collaboration, mutual 
support, and a willingness to put the good 
of the team first 

A healthy community deals forthrightly 
with dissension and “we-they” polarities, 
accepting diversity and dissent but using 
all the various mediating, coalition-build- 
ing, and conflict resolution procedures to 



find common ground. 

It is necessary to add that a community 
can be too tightly knit, suppressing dis- 
sent and constraining the creativity of its 
members. 

Leadership and Participation 

Group maintenance and government. 
A functioning community has institutional 
provisions for group maintenance or 
governing. In a corporation it is the board 
of directors, management, and the chain 
of command. In a college it is the trustees, 
administration, faculty council, and stu- 
dent government. In a town or city it is not 
only the formal governing mechanisms 
but the nongovernmental leadership exer- 
cised through various nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

One task is the maintenance of some 
reasonable measure of order and adher- 
ence to respected customs and norms. 
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Violence, vandalism, crime, and drugs 
can destroy every vestige of community 
— as some urban public schools have 
discovered to their sorrow. Healthy com- 
munities ensure a safe environment for 
their members. 

No less important is the reasonably 
efficient performance of community ser- 
vices. Community leaders may have the 
highest of civic ideals, but they also have 
to ensure that the garbage is collected, the 
streets maintained, the children educated, 
and so on. Collaboration between public 
and private sectors is essential to the per- 
formance of some of these tasks. 

In a swiftly changing environment, 
communities and organizations must look 
ahead. The best of them engage in one or 
another form of strategic planning and 
priority setting, not through occasional 
one-shot “futures” reports but on a regular 
and continuing basis. In cities, govern- 
ments and the private sector must collabo- 
rate on such forward planning. 

Participation and the sharing of lead- 
ership tasks. The culture of the healthy 
community encourages individual in- 
volvement in the pursuit of shared pur- 
poses. Cities can get significant participa- 
tion from nongovernmental leaders 
through hearings, advisory boards, and 
citizen commissions. Strongneighborhood 
groups are important; and a wide range of 
nonprofit civic groups and institutions 
can play a role. 

It is not uncommon in our towns and 
cities today that the groups most involved 
in the affairs of the community all come 
from one or two segments of the commu- 
nity. All segments must participate. In a 
city or an organization, the possibility of 



effective participation is increased if 
everyone is kept informed, and if indi- 
viduals feel that they have a say. That 
means the system cannot be autocratically 
run or excessively centralized. Leaders 
must devolve initiative and responsibility 
widely throughout the system. We must 
never forget that our conception of com- 
munity involves the participation of ma- 



There must be occasions when 
members gather, there must 
be meeting spaces. In cities or 
neighborhoods there must be 
organizations willing to serve 
as meeting grounds. 



ture and responsible individuals. We don’t 
want “community” bought at the price of 
the individual’s mindless submission to 
the group. The good community will find 
a productive balance between individual- 
ity and group obligation. 

Everyone need not participate actively 
with respect to any given community. We 
must guard the right to participate while 
recognizing that some will choose not to 
do so. Individuals expending enormous 
energies holding their families together 
may be thankfully passive members of 
their church congregation. The individual 
who is an activist in the workplace com- 
munity may be a passive member of the 
neighborhood association. 

Links to the Future 

Development of young people. In a 
community of the sort we would applaud, 
the opportunities for individual growth 
will be numerous and varied for all mem- 
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bers. And mature members will ensure 
that young people grow up with a sense of 
obligation to the community. Beginning 
in elementary and high school, boys and 
giris will leam to take responsibility for 
the well-being of any group they are in — 
a seemingly small step but without doubt 
the first step toward responsible commu- 
nity participation, and for that matter the 
first step in leadership development. On 
the playing field, and in group activities in 
and out of school and college, they will 
leam teamwork. Through volunteer and 
intern experiences outside of school they 
will leam how the adult world works and 
will have the experience of serving their 
society. And they will leam that respon- 
sible dissent and creative alternative solu- 
tions may also serve the community. Every 
organization serving the community 
should find ways of involving young 
people. 

Links with the outside world. The sound 
community has seemingly contradictory 
responsibilities: it must defend itself from 
the forces in the outside environment that 
undermine its integrity, yet it must main- 



tain open, constructive, and extensive 
relations with the world beyond its bounda- 
ries. The school, for example, must be in 
some respects a haven for its students, 
capable of shutting out some of the most 
destructive aspects of city life, but it can 
maintain itself as a strong institution only 
through extensive community relations. 

Fragmentation and Common Ground 

In listing these eight attributes of an 
ideal community, my interest is not in 
depicting Utopia. My interest is to get us 
away from vague generalizations about 
“community” and to identify some ingre- 
dients that we can work on constructively. 

I’ve mentioned cities, neighborhoods, 
schools, churches, and the workplace. 
Many universities are to a deplorable 
degree “non-communities.” Government 
agencies and a great variety of nonprofit 
institutions — museums, charities, cause 
organizations — have the same problem. 
The generalizations I have offered apply 
most easily and readily to social entities of 
moderate size. Obviously it is difficult to 
think in the same terms about a huge city. 
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or a nation, or the world. Yet in those far- 
larger settings the need is even more des- 
perate. 

The problem of the typical American 
city today is fragmentation. The list of the 
substantive problems of the city does not 
define the city’s problem. The city’s prob- 
lem is that it can’t pull itself together to 
deal with any item on the list. It is not a 
coherent entity. It is broken into segments 
that have sharply differing purposes, seg- 
ments that have shown little talent for 
understanding one another. Or willing- 
ness to try. 

Any effort by the city to accomplish 
some larger purpose gets mired in the 
tensions, cross-purposes, and ultimate 
stalemate among the segments. The city 
cannot think like a community nor can it 
act like one. 

The soundest solution to the problem is 
for leaders from all segments, govern- 
ment and private sector, profit and non- 
profit, to come together in what I call a 
network of responsibility to think about, 
talk about, and act in behalf of their city. 
It happened in Pittsburgh in the 1950s and 
modem Pittsburgh was bom. It happened 
in New York City in the mid-1970s and 
the worst fiscal crisis in New York history 
was solved. 

When it happens, there does indeed 
emerge a constituency for the whole. 
People come to realize that if the city goes 
downhill all segments suffer. Obviously 
all disagreements do not get settled, but 
the search for common ground achieves 
some success, and the very fact of search- 
ing creates a better climate. 



Every institution in the city should have 
concern for the whole city, and not just 
concern for its segment of the city or, 
more commonly, concern solely for itself. 
Often even the most high-minded organi- 
zations have little regard for the commu- 
nity around them. I described the situation 
facetiously at a national meeting of volun- 
tary organizations recendy by saying: “A 
voluntary group may be profoundly and 
high-mindedly committed to care of the 
terminally ill and never notice that the 
community of which it is a part is itself 
terminally ill.” We must seek to restore a 
sense of community in our cities; but it 
may be that the most fruitful approach 
will be from the ground up, through the 
more familiar settings I discussed earlier 
— the school, the church, the workplace, 
and so on. 

How can people work to make their 
metropolis a community when most of 
them have never experienced a sense of 
community in any familiar setting? Men 
and women who have come to under- 
stand, in their own intimate settings, the 
principles of “wholeness incorporating 
diversity,” the arts of diminishing polari- 
zation, the meaning of teamwork and par- 
ticipation will be far better allies in the 
effort to build elements of community 
into the metropolis, the nation, and the 
world. 



John W. Gardner is Miriam and Peter Haas Cen- 
tennial Professor at Stanford Business School. He 
was Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
from 1965 to 1968 and is the author of the newly 
published book. On Leadership. 
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Introduction 



ERIC 



The Urban Education Annual Report continues to serve as the primary mecha- 
nism for Regional Liaison Center staff to bring into focus the problems of mobi- 
lizing nonadvantaged parents and communities in urban areas for active and 
productive participation in the educational processes of the students in those 
communities. The 1988 Annual Report generated information about the attitudes 
and beliefs of minority individuals with regard to their perception of the educa- 
tional system's fulfillment of its responsibility to teach minority, nonadvantaged, 
and poor children. 

Efforts to establish working rela- 
tions with community leaders and 
parents produced varying results 
that required new answers and 
understandings for effective imple- 
mentation on a broader scale. Those 
answers were best derived from 
individuals being engaged in these 
mobilization efforts. 

Consequently, information 
gathered through unobtrusive 
observations and notetaking gave 
rise to insights about how the cul- 
tural milieu of a given community 
sets parameters around the activities 
of "outsiders." Interviews with 
many project participants provided 
excellent do's and don'ts about operating in a given setting when one expected 
cooperation and commitment. 

The results were (1) a model (see Figure 1 on page 3) and its attending prin- 
ciples for planning parent and community networking strategies, and (2) a series 
of "advisory" steps for creating an environment in which minority and nonad- 
vantaged parents, community leaders, and school personnel could leam to 
communicate effectively with each other. 

The model offered a means of structuring the wisdom of experience and 
input from the community. It also provided a way of addressing some of the 
more serious but short-term problems of at-risk students. In this way, endan- 
gered students could benefit from multiple support systems by "staying alive" 
until systemic change could be actualized within the school setting. The expected 
outcome would be the capacity for different social subsystems to work together 
in a climate where the academic, social, and psychological welfare of the student 
is the only agenda item on the table. 

RLC staff, in response to the workscopes in one of their major activities, work 
with and through urban communities and related organizations as catalysts in 
initiating partnerships and collaborative ventures between educational stake- 
holders and educational providers. The 1989 Urban Education Annual Report 

2d 1 



The expected outcome would be 
. . . a climate where the academic , 
social , and psychological welfare 
of the student is the only agenda 
item on the table. 
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describes the circumstances under which two collaborative projects were imple- 
mented in housing complexes in a densely populated minority /urban area. 
Summarized interpretations of interviews with the four prime community lead- 
ers about observed problems, events, and outcomes provide a snapshot of the 
total process of creating cooperative projects designed to involve parent-commu- 
nity groups in educational improvement projects. 

The first section of this report describes two major collaborative efforts. One 
such effort initiated by the Regional Liaison Center (RLC) staff was designed for 
maximum participation; another, initially organized by an Urban League affili- 
ate, relied on the activist nature of a few individuals who had worked on their 
own and saw personal and goal-oriented benefit in becoming partners in a 
broader-based effort. Efforts in conjunction with nationally based groups have 
largely ritualized styles of collaboration; therefore, it was not unexpected that the 
two projects were different in most ways. Much of what happens to cooperative 
efforts is peculiar to the particular makeup of that network and most certainly is 
dependent upon the catalyzing event(s) that cause that grouping to be formed. 
Consequently, these analyses are of particular events that might not occur again 
in similar circumstances. 

The second section of the report looks at the impact of individual and group 
organizing experiences, the agendas and expectations that evolve out of those 
experiences, and the extent to which these factors shape the scope of efforts in 
collaborative projects. 

The third section of the report summarizes interviews held with parents, 
community leaders, and volunteers about the utility of collaboration with school 
personnel, community organizations, and social agencies. Interviewees were 
asked to identify community issues related to education, to describe the organ- 
izational structure of effective collaboratives, and to discuss the processes of the 
community efforts in which they had been involved. 

The last section of the report is a summarized analysis of the report in the 
form of lessons learned through collaborative efforts. Connections are made 
between the goals and workscopes of the field action in 1988 and how the results 
guided field activities in 1989. Implications for future action and community 
partnerships are discussed. 
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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (through its Regional Liaison Center 
program), the university's department of education, and the public school 
system make commitments to provide research information, educational pro- 
grams, and technical assistance in needs for training, organization, academics, 
and evaluation within the selected pilot sites or communities. At some point in 
time when the pilot activities have proven effective and are operating smoothly, 
the programs will be tailored to the needs of the varied communities and ex- 
tended throughout the entire city. 

A model was designed by groups of participants to bring together a variety of 
resource providers into collaboration to impact the family and, as a consequence, 
every student in that community. 

These services, activities, training sessions, and so forth would occur in the 
community at a neutral setting for all partners. It is important to note that 
appropriate training will occur with public school personnel to enhance their 
participation in the partnership with parents. 




‘churches, community centers, recreation centers, available space 



Figure 1. Parent-Community-School Model 
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There is only one sure basis of social reform and that is TRUTH — a 
careful detailed knowledge of the essential facts of each social problem ; 
without this there is no logical starting place for reform and uplift. 

W. E. Burghardt Du Bois and 
Augustus Granvilee Dill, 

The Negro Artisan 



Collaborative Efforts for Educational 
Improvement 



Assumptions of the Parent- 
Community-School Model 

An educational improvement 
project in Community A was initiated 
by RLC staff and key leaders, parents, 
and school personnel in the Tidewater 
area, while the project in Community B 
(in close proximity to Community A) 
was implemented by a national minor- 
ity organization in the area. The prime 
players in the two projects were inter- 
viewed by RLC staff. The assumptions 
that guided the interviews and also 
served as standards for judging the 
interviewee's knowledge of community organization strategies were based on 
RLC's parent-community-school model (1988 Annual Report ). First, it is assumed 
that the person going into the community to establish educational activities must 
operate both inside and outside of that community. That person has to be com- 
fortable with both social systems (community and school), inasmuch as they will 
generally be different from a cultural, social, economic, and psychological per- 
spective. The individual should be one who has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 

That person should have as the only viable agenda the establishment of a 
project or set of activities that meets the needs of that community. In this case, 
the agenda must address the educational needs of the parents, students, and 
community leaders. That person has to be trustworthy — an individual who is 
willing to step out of the way when internal leadership emerges in the commu- 
nity. 



. . . the agenda must address 
the educational needs of the 
parents , students , and com- 
munity leaders. 
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Housing Complex Educational Projects 

It is important to note in making the following comparisons that tenant 
organizations gained control of the common space or "community center" during 
highly political and volatile times within the housing complex units in this urban 
city. It is the single space over which housing managers have little or no author- 
ity, and they are generally discouraged by central administrators of the Housing 
Authority from interfering with the operation of the community centers. 

Community A. Control, or the appearance of control, emerged as the pri- 
mary issue in the projects. The idea of the project in Community A was initially 
introduced to parents, the housing complex staff, the president of the tenants 
organization for that complex, and the superintendent and area superintendent 
of the school system. The implementation strategies were also discussed with 
Housing Authority officials, university 
personnel, and community leaders. It 
seemed reasonable to assume that 
implementation of the project had the 
full support of all of the key players in 
that community. 

However, when community 
members in the housing complex in 
Community A were interviewed some 
months later to determine why the 
tutorial and parent training efforts 
were not continued after the initial 
thrust, the following answers were 
given: 

a) We were told by the school that we 
might interfere with what they were 
doing with the children. 

b) Volunteers in the program were in conflict with the teachers and principal and 
could expect no cooperation from the schools. 

c) The coordinator of a school-based parent involvement program was not 
supportive of the community-based project because of its direct competition 
with the school system. 

d) The tenant president managing the community center expected to be paid for 
operating the program in the center. 

e) The PAL (parent activity leader) worker from the school actively criticized the 
parent training and tutoring proposal developed by the parents. 

In addition, there was continuing community resentment about a federal 
mandate to return to neighborhood schools. Because compliance resulted in 
resegregation and racial isolation of minority neighborhood schools primarily 
located in public housing areas, it is suspected that there were and still are 
hostile feelings and feelings of betrayal in the community. These attitudes are 
probably reinforced by the published school rankings, which almost always 



Because compliance resulted in 
resegregation of minority neigh- 
borhood schools primarily lo- 
cated in public housing areas , it 
is suspected that there were and 
still are hostile feelings and 
feelings of betrayal in the com- 
munity. 
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identify racially isolated schools at the bottom of the academic performance 
ladder. 

Community B. The second housing complex (Community B), unlike the 
above-mentioned effort to mobilize the community, was engaged in an educa- 
tional improvement effort that had been organized external to the complex. The 
program was funded, organized, and implemented by the local affiliate of a 
national minority organization. The project was extremely well organized with 
young adult and adult role models and tutors drawn from local universities and 
fraternal and social organizations. Resources were readily available from minor- 
ity groups and organizations attached to area Naval units, major corporations, 
minority businesses and enterprises, and from individual minority volunteers 
from other neighboring communities. The local elementary school principal was 
visibly committed, and support had been offered from the local church. There 

was an advisory council attached to 
this improvement effort that supported 
as well as monitored the progress of 
the activities. A timetable of events 
had been established. However, in 
spite of the seemingly thorough organ- 
izational planning, the project experi- 
enced continuous problems in imple- 
menting various program activities. 
The director of this project solicited 
technical assistance from RLC staff to 
assist in resolving the problem of not 
being able to secure use of the commu- 
nity center with consistency. 



Comparisons and Contrasts 

Several comparisons and contrasts can be made here. The manager of the 
community center in Community A was accustomed to outside funding and 
experts to do the work and expected to serve as the coordinator of an already 
planned program. A viable relationship existed between school personnel and 
the manager of the center. A very small, but externally funded, summer program 
operated each year using the facilities of the Head Start program located in the 
community center. Because the program served a limited number of children in 
the complex, numerous parents felt the center was controlled by a small group of 
families. 

The center manager did not intend to involve the total community, but rather 
to serve those who responded to the services. Although the project had the 
approval of the parents and community leaders in general, it did not have the full 
support of those who "controlled" access to the center of activity and normally 
conducted tutorial activities in the community. 

Conversely, the manager of the center in Community B was not necessarily 
trustful of "funded" programs, even though the organization was minority- 
based. Many examples were offered by the interviewee to describe the manner in 
which "pig in the poke" programs were dropped on the Black community. There 



Many examples were offered to 
describe the manner in which 
"pig in the poke" programs were 
dropped on the Black commu- 
nity. 
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was also a feeling of being overwhelmed by the intrusion of the program, as 
there were numerous outside volunteers on the premises who didn't seem to be 
aware of the manager's supervisory rights over the building. The manager 
believed that the lax supervision of the children in the program had seriously 
impacted efforts to maintain decorum. More importantly, children from Com- 
munity A walked across the street to Community B to get the tutoring services, 
much to the dismay of the center manager, who viewed their behavior in the 
program as less than respectful and felt an imposition related to having responsi- 
bility for children not living in the neighborhood. 

Perhaps the most striking criticism mentioned by the Community B center 
manager was that "these groups" come in and raise the expectations of people 
and give them things on a silver platter. Then when the money runs out, people 
in the community neither have anything nor have they been taught how to fend 
for themselves. 

The involvement of students from 
another community in the summer 
program was discussed at length with 
the project director during his inter- 
view. He indicated that the concept of 
the Black community extended beyond 
spacial proximity. Rather, lifestyles, 
customs, kinship, language, and race 
establish community boundaries. 

Consequently, he viewed the mobiliza- 
tion of resources to deal with a prob- 
lem as a collective effort and believed 
no student should be turned away. 

It is extremely important to note 
that both managers had long-standing 
reputations both inside and outside 
the immediate community for being committed to the housing complexes and to 
the Black community. Programs have been ever-present in the community, and 
these individuals' efforts to help families improve their position in life go with- 
out challenge. They were extremely active and strong leaders in the Tenants 
Organization Council. Obviously, the difference in philosophies about self-help, 
as opposed to having someone else do it for you, operated in both circumstances. 
Community B certainly was not out of line with or contrary to advisory com- 
ments offered in the 1988 Annual Report. 

An interesting reference can be made to a study prepared for the U.S. Office 
of Education by Paul Berman and Milbrey McLaughlin (May 1978) on imple- 
menting change and sustaining innovations. The authors suggested that pack- 
aged approaches to planned change typically were too inflexible to permit the 
local adaptations necessary for effective implementation. They further suggested 
that pay for training or extrinsic rewards did not stimulate the commitment of 
teachers who did not see the project in their own self-interest. These research 
findings are very close to the philosophical posture taken by the Community B 
center manager related to the belief that "bribing" the parents with food and 
block parties was not the appropriate way to develop community unity and com- 
mitment. 

In Community A, the question of funding was believed to be the reason a 
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less-than-enthusiastic response was made by community leaders (not indicative 
of parents). In Community B, a highly organized and well-planned tutorial 
program would have been expected to alleviate problems of participation. Such 
was not the case. Neither program anticipated the need to explore how the 
configuration of the various program activities would impact the personal and/ 
or operational needs of the center manager. However, it should not be assumed 
that modifications should have been made simply from the desire of a single in- 
dividual to have personal ownership in that community. 

In both cases, there were prices to be paid for not defining clear-cut roles in 
the beginning. For example, the description of AEL's relationship to the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement might have led individuals to assume 
that RLC was able to fund programs. There were also costs associated with 
wittingly or unwittingly planning around those who were not satisfied with their 
role or who were in disagreement with the philosophical underpinnings of the 

entire program. 



. . . fruitful outcomes in change Critical Questions 



efforts . . . generally come about 
only when pressure tactics and 
nonnegotiable, uncompromising 
stances have been taken. 
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There are two basic strands that 
can be identified and perhaps woven 
into technical assistance, training 
activities, and/ or formal community 
research hypotheses. 

First, initial efforts to identify 
and enhance local leadership, to cata- 
lyze agencies and groups of individu- 
als for action, and to recruit and in- 

volve appropriate political support 

serve as the basis for designing com- 
munity action strategies and for pursuing those strategies by the most effective 
means available. Further, attempts to promote community action require the 
existence of a problem, the identification of that problem, and the presence of the 
kind of community that can come together as a collective unit to solve that prob- 
lem. However, fruitful outcomes in change efforts, through the mobilization of 
nonadvantaged and minority communities, have generally come about only 
when pressure tactics and nonnegotiable, uncompromising stances have been 
taken. What gems of wisdom are available to the community organizer(s) who 
would avoid the problem of, on the one hand, successfully providing organizing 
skills and strategies that are critical to the mobilization process and, on the other 
hand, ensuring that these same actions will not be carried into the planning and 
operational arena with other partners? 

Secondly, schools appear to be singular autonomous units, no matter what 
superintendents or area superintendents believe with regard to nurturing pro- 
ductive involvement of communities and parents. Given the research that sug- 
gests that pay does not improve commitment if the activity is not viewed as being 
in the best interest of teachers, how do schools reorganize their time in a manner 
that allows school personnel to become involved in training or negotiating activi- 
ties to improve their relations with communities? How do administrators or 
community members present the possibilities of success in such a manner that 

9 
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teachers are willing to "bank" on the benefit that accrues if they change their 
actions and activities to accommodate the needs of the community? 

Finally, the capacity or willingness of social service providers to be involved 
in a parent-community alliance to enhance noninstructional needs for children 
raises a serious question. What kind of time and effort must minimally be 
contributed by agencies to fulfill the role as members of a collaborative process? 
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Differences Between Collaborative Efforts 
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The 1988 Urban Education Annual Report, in its effort to facilitate partnerships 
between resource providers, emphasized the need to understand leaders who 
emerge and sustain themselves over time in the community, as well as to under- 
stand the total community structure. Close observation of the leadership styles 
and expectations related to the outcomes of educational improvement efforts 
brings into focus some of the the differences between various efforts to form 
cooperative alliances. 

In educational improvement activities, there appear to be some differences in 

processes as well as potential for 
outcomes based on (1) the amount of 
"organizing experience" of community 
participants, (2) the individual/group 
agendas and expectations, and (3) the 
intended scope of the improvement 
effort. 



Organizing Experience 

The term "organizing experi- 
ence" is defined within this context in 
terms of a person's past involvement 
in structured meetings, including the 
time requirements and constraints of 
attending those meetings. 

One strand that can be easily identified with nonprofessional volunteers is 
previous involvement in civil rights movements and community/self-betterment 
movements. The two most active parent workers in Community A were particu- 
larly notable for their willingness to devote lots of time without expectation of 
compensation of any type. They were best known for their involvement in the 
welfare rights organization and the Muslim movement in the community in 
prior years. 

There appeared to be an equal number of professionals and nonprofessionals 
enrolled as members of the local civil rights organizations, while only the profes- 
sionals indicated membership in the national organization with an economic/ 
political base. In small central city areas where there were reasonably large 
numbers of minorities, civil rights groups appeared to be the only unifying 
process functioning. Where that was the case, community members did not tend 
to respond to meetings around educational activities unless there was some crisis 
situation that had evolved into an organizationally supported issue. 

Both educational and noneducational professionals indicated their long-term 
roles as leaders in tenant organizations, church activities, fraternal and social 
organizations, and service organizations in colleges and universities. Several 
interviewees connected their commitment to community service to parental 
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advice "not to forget their roots" and to observations of role models throughout 
their youth who performed such service in the community. 

While levels of education are certainly critical to organizational skills, fre- 
quent and ongoing "opportunities" to learn and implement those skills are 
perhaps equally, if not more, important to mobilizing nonadvantaged or minority 
communities and parent groups. Individuals who have not attended many 
meetings, whether socially or on a formal basis, do not like to and generally will 
not attend meetings that have no immediate consequences. 



Agendas and Expectations 

Individuals and groups of individuals have distinctive operating styles 
related to their purposes, their goals, 
and their personal involvement with 
the outcomes or success rates of their 
efforts. 

For example, a group of parents 
advocating excellence in education re- 
quested technical assistance from RLC 
staff in coordinating and conducting a 
full-day workshop for parents in then- 
county on parent involvement. Then- 
goals were generic, and the outcomes 
were defined only as a need to make 
parents aware of the benefits and/or 
problems of being involved in the de- 
cisionmaking processes of the school 
system. The leader of the group cau- 
tioned RLC staff not to use the word 
"empowerment" when preparing brochures and announcements about the 
workshop. However, the outspokenness of the group, their political astuteness, 
and their willingness to identify and discuss sensitive issues in the educational 
arena did not compute with the leader's caution. 

When queried about this apparent discrepancy, the leader explained that the 
workshop process provided opportunities to discuss and evaluate issues that 
were predetermined by RLC staff as being related to parent involvement. Not 
having to raise the issues themselves obviously met this group's need not to be 
viewed as troublemakers. They were a group of interacting parents throughout 
the county sharing a perceived educational need and coordinating their collective 
resources to produce a satisfactory response to that need. 

On the other hand, members of an advocacy group interested in a specific 
issue, quality education for severely handicapped children, were consistent in 
identifying themselves with the goals of the group. They referred to themselves 
as a coalition, were openly committed to the goals of the group, viewed them- 
selves as the front rank of all other parents of developmentally disabled students, 
and accepted public criticism of the school system and school personnel as a 
strategy. Further, the group used a variety of tactics and strategies, from political 
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persuasion to public confrontation, to accomplish their stated goals. Variations 
in approaches were allowed to exist, prompted by the need of the group to 
accept individual styles because members were so few in number. 

One of the major issues that developed out of the training session provided 
for this group was whether it is possible to keep a reasonable balance between 
sharing the relationship as a member of the group and maintaining one's indi- 
viduality and right to make independent judgements about the efficacy of the 
goals, decisions, or behaviors of the group as a whole. These concerns arose 
from beliefs that individual members were acting in ways that were perceived to 
be detrimental to the group and creating a perception that was not indicative of 
the group as a whole. This translated into members who were confrontational 
and annoyed school administrators versus members who were more apt to work 
within the system in a cooperative manner. 

What was different within this coalition of parent advocates was the presence 

of extraordinary intellectual acuity. 
Their need was not necessarily for in- 
formation; rather, for a neutral indi- 
vidual of strong leadership abilities, 
particularly adept at solving complex 
and abstract problems, to structure 
their organizational processes and 
provide procedures that were external 
to individual members but acceptable 
to the total group. This unit perhaps 
was the best example of an earlier 
reference to a group that has devel- 
oped highly proficient skills in con- 
frontational and nonnegotiable stances 
and has carried over the use of those 
skills into the planning and organiza- 
tional arena. 



When educational improvement 
efforts are established without 
contact with schools, isolation of 
community effort has potential 
for increasing suspicion and 
hostility on both fronts. 



Scope of Effort 

A written summary of a conference on school/community collaboratives 
(Ascher 1988) identified differing levels of effort from singular activities to com- 
prehensive, integrated approaches to school improvement efforts. 

When parent and/ or community groups began to define their needs and 
describe how they could most effectively be met, it became apparent that col- 
laboratives could start out as singular academic and other school-related im- 
provement goals (e.g., decreasing dropouts, reducing the number of in-school 
fights, increasing the number of parents who attend school functions, etc.). On 
the other hand, cooperative efforts could be expected to have a far more compre- 
hensive goal (e.g., intensive parenting training activities linked to the empower- 
ment of parents to have a greater voice in the education of their children and/ or 
entire communities being empowered to participate in the fundamental restruc- 
turing of the school or the school system). The latter seemed less related to 
cooperating with schools and more directed toward community self-help. When 
educational improvement efforts are established without contact with schools. 
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isolation of community effort has potential for increasing suspicion and hostility 
on both fronts. However, one needs to ask the question, can communities and 
parents become involved with schools without having first developed whatever 
expertise is needed to be successful in that involvement? 

Several individuals described collaboratives or coalitions using characteristics 
that more nearly matched those of the early 1960s. Political action in the sixties 
used public criticism, activism, and demonstrations, among other things, as 
challenges to the system and strategies for focusing on the shortcomings of the 
system. 

The scope of effort has perhaps an unintended impact on cooperative rela- 
tions among groups. When scopes are narrow and problems are singular in 
nature, coordination of efforts can be loosely knit and often short-term. When 
collaborative efforts include instructional and noninstructional needs of students, 
parents, and communities in general, the organizational or collaborative require- 
ments become increasingly demanding and time-consuming. 
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Interviews 
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Personal Versus Educational Needs 

Parents, community leaders, and program volunteers in a defined area were 
interviewed to ascertain whether there were differences in their perceptions of 
what it meant to structure collaborative programs in the community and whether 
the process was worthy of their time. In many instances, parents made references 
to personal problems. When there were attempts to move the conversation back 
on target, respondents simply answered in a manner that allowed them to relate 

their answer back to the personal issue 
they had been discussing. 

While there is not space to cover 
such a wide range of topics in this 
report, it is critical to make note that 
individuals living in these housing 
complexes appeared to be so over- 
whelmed by the day-to-day existence 
of their lives that they were unable to 
disassociate the very personal needs 
from broader needs that would benefit 
all of the children. One example 
would be of those mothers who, in 
their own self-evaluations, have been 
extremely successful in raising their 
children because they have managed 
to save their children from drugs, vio- 
lence, and even death and do not consider educational issues to be a top priority. 
If their children made it through their teenage years without too many problems, 
the parents were satisfied. In fact, one mother said, "I have enough on my hands 
just dealing with the streets...the police can't do their job, the welfare can't do 
their job, teachers can't teach. I don't know what you want from us." Another 
mother suggested that if her son did what she asked him to do in terms of staying 
home while she worked, she didn't intend to hassle him about grades. 

Community Issues 

Individuals were asked to generally identify the community issues related to 
education and their schools with which they were concerned. By and large they 
stated: 

1. Minority students are either at-risk of being tracked into nonacademic, voca- 
tional, or special education programs, or are already in those programs. 

2. Community programs need to conduct training sessions and follow them up 
with assistance for parents to create a home environment (or an environment 
in the community) that reinforces and expands learning for students. 
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3. Community-based groups should provide training to help parents understand 
the structure and functions of (1) advisory councils, (2) school-based evalu- 
ation teams for special education assignments, and (3) legal rights of children 
and effective advocacy strategies. 

4. Teachers and principals should be trained in the culture of the community 
and in effective ways of interacting with students and parents of a minority 
community or group. 

5. Community groups should develop low-cost programs that communities can 
implement that will change the academic performance of Black children 
immediately. 

6. Social service agencies need to be involved since urban youth are the essential 
users of the vast majority of those services. 



Organizational Structure of 
Collaboratives 

Individuals also were asked to 
describe what they thought the organi- 
zation of a collaborative should look 
like and what kinds of services it 
should provide to the community. 

They were specifically asked to com- 
ment on the community projects that 
had occurred in their immediate area 
and whether they would like to see the 
projects repeated. Three distinct 
configurations were discerned in 
discussing community action to create cooperative educational improvement 
projects. 

The first was a comprehensive collaborative network staffed by individuals 
genuinely interested in meeting the full range of academic and nonacademic 
needs of the children and youth in that community. This description was conso- 
nant with the original ideas introduced by prime leaders in the area when the 
model for parent-community-school partnerships was first conceptualized. The 
model created by this community effort included representatives who could 
effectively deliver the agency services and political effort required, and school 
personnel had a primary role in the structure. 

A second view of how programs should be organized created a picture of a 
variety of community resources coming together to conduct activities that would 
meet both the instructional and noninstructional needs of the children and youth 
of that community. The community action was generally expected to be 
prompted by outside professionals. While it was recognized that schools were 
not effectively meeting the needs of the students in that community, school 
personnel were not actively sought out as partners. This approach basically ap- 
peared to fill a small but important void in the educational and socialization 
process of the children. It was thought to be successful because it also served the 
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humanitarian needs of the volunteers, served the community service needs of 
university and college personnel, and represented self-help. 

A third view was a purely community-based collaborative activity in which 
the needs, goals of the community, and the strategies to accomplish those goals 
were self-determined by community persons — parents, community leaders, com- 
munity members, or individuals associated with that community on a consistent 
basis. Agencies were expected to deliver services, and schools were expected to 
provide equality and excellence in education. The involvement of parents and 
community persons was based on the political sophistication and astuteness of 
community individuals to keep the delivery system operating properly by coop- 
eration or by force. 

Collaborative Processes 

Collaborative processes should 
be designed to make the community 
more sensitive to itself, to its fund of 
valuable resources, and to its capacity 
to direct itself. Interestingly, past 
events where activities involved par- 
ents and community members in 
generating needs statements and in 
recommending preferred solutions to 
those statements eventually became 
problematic. It would appear that 
those processes designed to empower 
the community are viewed as the onset 
of dilution of central power of the 
controlling institution, in this case the 
school. Obviously a move toward 
parents becoming articulate and self- 
directed in school matters makes educators hesitant about supporting the train- 
ing of parents for meaningful involvement in the education of their children. 

Heightened community awareness has both the capacity to enhance collective 
action and to alienate potential partners. Community leaders and school person- 
nel living in the immediate area and university personnel all indicated the lack of 
experience in implementing cross-institutional networks and collaborative ef- 
forts. One comment was that school personnel and social agencies tended to 
work only with traditional, noncontroversial groups to the exclusion of certain 
civil rights groups to avoid external political problems inherent in that process. 
Yet, the majority of respondents indicated that resolution of educational issues 
was generally accomplished through the local NAACP branch. 

One of the prime leaders had stated in an earlier interview that the inflexibil- 
ity that is normally accorded to bureaucratic structures such as schools is not 
peculiar to those institutions. Community groups are not always representative 
of the community; small factions or cliques come into power and indeed take 
over because few people attend the meetings. Consequently, community actions 
become hostage to personal agendas and power-brokering. It was suggested that 
project directors have to be ever vigilant, and many people are not willing to 
establish that kind of emotional proximity. 
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One important concern was that any kind of collective action entitled school 
improvement makes a public issue out of the weaknesses of the school far more 
often than the strengths, and these are the reports that newspapers prefer to 
print. Therefore, it was suggested that parents, community leaders, and educa- 
tors are not always willing to have the shortcomings of their school and their 
children publicized. One example occurred in West Virginia where a project was 
to focus on three elementary schools heavily populated with poor and minority 
students. The plan was presented to the board of education in a public meeting. 
The story in a local newspaper the next day indicated that "troubled" schools 
were to receive additional help from the system. The project was painfully slow 
in recovering from the negative letters to the editor from principals, teachers, and 
community members. 

Yet, it is important to acknowledge that no one enters a collaborative rela- 
tionship to increase a negative or harmful situation. Therefore, when engaged in 
relations with minority, poor, and ethnic groups, there is a presumed interest in 
alleviating the problems that besiege those individuals. If the problems are 
vested in the structural behavior of the school personnel, then one must ask 
whether the solution can be affected elsewhere. 

Finally, one of the concerns most individuals had was whether the effort put 
into the programs, parent training sessions, or attempts to work positively with 
educators would ever be fruitful. Productive interactions, according to many 
prime leaders and community members, did not appear viable enough to move 
forward to long-range goals that could eventually alleviate some of the burdens 
of teachers and allow them time to give their full attention to the instructional 
needs of the children and youth. 

Across the variety of groups with differing levels of educational, social, and 
economic assets, one theme remained consistent: "Schools don't want us in- 
volved at any level higher than grading papers or washing the slate boards." 
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Lessons Learned Through 
Collaborative Efforts 



RLC staff envisioned the building of networks, coalitions, or large-scale 
collaborations to improve intercultural communications between minority/ 
ethnic, nonadvantaged parents and communities and school personnel; to iden- 
tify and focus on selected school improvement projects; and to provide compre- 
hensive services to families and children who remain in a perpetual state of "at- 
riskness." By and large, this effort was to develop and/or examine models for 
effectively working with parents and other significant stakeholders whose in- 
formed assistance is so essential to the much-needed partnerships and networks 

for improving the educational out- 
comes of children. In other words, 

RLC staff worked toward cooperative 
outcomes that could provide new 
forms of assistance to students. 

There is always the question of 
whether RLC staff have made a differ- 
ence related to their activities and 
efforts in a given situation. 

It is believed and verified by 
positive feedback that needs assess- 
ment, problem identification, network- 
ing, and identification of resources and 
models have more than met the needs 
of the communities and groups that 
have interacted with RLC staff. The 
use of the information generated in the 
community training sessions and conferences served to develop the model. The 
resulting information flowed back into the community-based activities. The 
success of these activities is the reality check verification that the process worked. 
Networks and coalitions are operating, communications have improved, and the 
knowledge base on involving underrepresented groups has expanded. What is 
not so clear is the degree to which RLC staff can at a distance provide the kinds of 
services that allow for large-scale skill training, management advice and support, 
and ongoing formative evaluation for refinement and/ or revision of comprehen- 
sive, community-based educational improvement collaboratives. 

Nevertheless, at this stage, the degree of that intended educational change 
may be secondary to: (1) the effective increase in the belief of parents that they 
can in fact make a difference, and (2) a new awareness that parents who are 
neither minority, ethnic, nor nonadvantaged share the belief that school person- 
nel do not want them involved in school matters. 

One lesson learned is the absolute necessity to clarify what is meant by col- 
laboration and its intended scope with regard to long-term outcome and evalu- 
ation of same. To collaborate can mean to engage in loose partnerships, alliances, 
and to agree to cooperate in ways that maximize the effectiveness of an activity or 
service. On the other hand, collaborative can mean the mobilization of public 
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and private service providers to impact an audience on the physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual levels. 

The former clarification represents more closely the kinds of activities RLC 
staff were involved in during FY 89. The latter represents the model developed 
in FY 88 and certainly explains what is viewed as being problematic simply 
because the comparison is made against the model. Preplanning programs must 
prepare individuals, organizations, and schools — prior to implementing the 
actual project itself — to join in these partnerships with some degree of profi- 
ciency and expertise. 

There is no doubt that collaborative groups need training in interactive 
processes. There was little, if any, apparent expertise in problem-solving, struc- 
tured communication settings, and time-directed planning. While individuals 
professed to understand that differences in opinion and basic goals would ini- 
tially exist, few of the professionals appeared to be trained to avoid engaging in 
personal preferences and evaluations 
of need statements, goals, and objec- 
tives. A tendency toward debating 
philosophical issues of how and what 
students should be taught and why 
they don't learn appears to be abso- 
lutely resistant to attempts to isolate 
educational problems that lend them- 
selves to solutions. Unfortunately, this 
kind of interactive process between 
school personnel and parents and 
other change agents often causes 
irreparable damage before it is even 
apparent that there are problems. 

Possessing expertise in the deci- 
sionmaking process and developing 
the willingness to share decisionmaking powers are both important. It has been 
su gg es t e d that much of the fear of parent involvement stems from teachers and 
principals who do not value their own expertise and subsequently feel inade- 
quate and intimidated when that competence is brought into issue. That they 
themselves have not been involved in making substantive decisions about the 
educational climate of the school suggests that perhaps many educators have not 
developed the confidence and capability required for competent decisionmaking 
skills. 

While there is much lip service paid to parent involvement programs, some 
concern always seems to surface when training is purposefully designed to assist 
parents in articulation and empowerment. It is crucial for educators to under- 
stand that it is only after parents have become involved and been trained, and 
then found the doors still closed to them, that they revert to adversarial postures. 
Clearly defining roles from the outset helps establish an environment character- 
ized by sharing responsibilities, setting limits on philosophical debates, and 
preventing turf battles. 

Summarily, parent-community involvement structured or based on collabo- 
rative activities is a long-term, broadly focused activity. Representatives from 
agencies, organizations, and groups must have direct commitment to and re- 
sponsibility for accomplishing the goals of the collaborative. Where parent 
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agencies or organizations are involved, the levels of participation, e.g., assisting 
in coordination, providing direct services, etc., must be outlined and directed 
toward meeting the needs of the collaborative, in addition to the normal needs of 
the service providers. 

Therefore, stages or increasingly complex levels of interaction might provide 
a workable model which moves toward the final product — a comprehensive, 
collaborative model involving parents and community members and relevant 
provider agencies. Small increments of success are difficult to measure. Evaluat- 
ing formatively lends itself to a more accurate assessment as to whether or not a 
multi-stage process works. 

When it becomes clear that the knowledge base related to one specific prob- 
lem has broadened, a more sophisticated method of expanding that knowledge 
becomes critical. Several points emerged: 

(1) There exists considerably more knowledge related to educational issues 
among nonparticipating, minority, and nonadvantaged parents and 
communities than previously expected, 

(2) There exists a level of diversity within a given minority community about 
current educational issues and remedies not widely documented in the 
literature, 

(3) There exists a degree of pessimism about the schools' capacity and will- 
ingness to change among nonethnic, nonminority, advantaged communi- 
ties. 

Verification of this evidence must be collected in a more systematic method. 

On the other hand, the principles and advisory steps set forth in the develop- 
ment of the parent-community-school model (FY 88) held true to course. The 
model was conceptualized to assist change agents in designing interactive pro- 
cesses and provide safeguards for not overlooking issues evolving out of the 
cultural environment. What appears to be needed is the addition of logical, step- 
by-step processes of how to manage the day-to-day processes and problems that 
emerge. Simply stated, the FY 88 model needs to be expanded to include step-by- 
step components that include preplanning and implementation roadmaps indi- 
cating how one can get from the point of origin to the intended point of outcome. 
This expanded model should allow for transition from short-term collaboratives 
to long-term, comprehensive collaboratives. 
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Blueprint for Schools and Community Development 



Schools and Communities 
are Interdependent 



Rural schools and communities are 
linked together symbiotically; the 
health of one is dependent on the well 
being of the other. In many rural com- 
munities, the school district boundaries 
arc the psychological borders of the 
community. Suggestions to consolidate 
a smaller school into a larger are 
countered by local beliefs that, “If you 
take our school, this town will die.” Con- 
versely, the school suffers when a com- 
munity can’t provide jobs for families 
and they move where there are jobs, 
taking with them their taxes and stu- 
dents. 



Schools and communities arc inter- 
dependent. This article is about ways 
schools can use the idea of community 
development to improve the current 
education of their high school students 
and create a more vital community in 
general. Wc call this “Community As a 
Focus of Study.” Specific articles follow 
that deal with components of the pro- 
gram. These include involving the 
schools and communities in the schools, 
studying the community, teaching stu- 
dents how to create and operate small 
businesses and integrating this “real 
kids doing real work” approach into ex- 
isting or new courses. School involve- 
ment in community development is one 
of those rare opportunities for enhanc- 
ing the school’s interests and the public 
good simultaneously. 

Reprinted by permission. 
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Community and Economic 
Development: What is It? 

Community: the people with common 
interests living in a particular area . 

Development: to evolve the possibilities, 
to promote growth . 

Economics: of, related to, or based on 
the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods and services. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 

Community development includes, 
but is not limited to, economic develop- 
ment. It can be defined as “a process to 
emphasize the common interests of 
people and evolve new possibilities for 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods and services.” 

Definitions are necessary, but not 
very satisfying, when trying to under- 
stand a new concept. The following sec- 
tion will illustrate where the notion of 
community development comes from 
and what it means to real people work- 
ing on it now. 

Rural communities have changed. 
The common interests that bound 
people together used to come from the 
common ways they made a living. Diver- 
sified economics arc now the rule, and 
many rural Americans commute long 
distances to work. A sense of community 
must be rebuilt, and other common in- 
terests (hopes for their children, ap- 
preciation for the rural way of life, a 
desire to create their own destinies) 
must be emphasized if Rural America is 
not to empty. As a nation, wc can’t af- 
ford vast, deserted areas between 
snarled urban sprawls. 

Ideas about development have also 
changed. “Smokestack chasing” was the 
preferred development strategy of the 
seventies. Economic development 



councils blossomed across the country 
and dedicated people put in long hours 
and spent significant amounts of local 
resources to attract industry. Alas, to 
little avail. The same manufacturing 
plants that moved from the Northeast to 
the Southeast in search of lower wages 
have now moved offshore. Industrial 
parks stand deserted across the land, 
and tumbleweeds blow past streets and 
sidewalks leading nowhere. In the cur- 
rent economy, growth is predicted to 
take place in small businesses serving 
market niches. A stronger economic 
base and healthier community arc more 
likely to come from developing existing 
resources, rather than trying to acquire 
new ones. 

Education, in the broadest sense, is 
critical. Development experts know that 
retraining is essential to develop needed 
skills in people now in the work force. 
Training for fu t urc employment needs is 
also necessary. In addition to their role 
of preparing students to get jobs, 
schools can play a powerful role in 
revitalizing rural communities and their 
economics by teaching students how to 
create jobs. In this way, schools and 
communities learn, along with their stu- 
dents. Community development is an 
educational process through which a 
community learns to surv ive. The mem- 
bersofa community, includingstudcnts, 
recognize their responsibility and power 
to create the future. “Thinking globally 
and acting locally,” schools help design 
activities that enhance common inter- 
ests, provide missing services and 
products, and foster norms of publicscr- 
vice. 

Rural Schools can Help 

According to Jonathan Shcr 1 (1987), 
President of Rural Education and 
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